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1934-1935 


Meto make an achievement test in first year 


Semalgebra to be used in the State High School 


Mathematics Contest, sectional and final, 


Horn, Ivan. An Achievement Test in 


First Year Algebra. July, 1934. Pp. 172. 
: (No. 184.) 


PROBLEM. The purpose of this study was 


the school year ending in 1934. 


METHOD. The test was based on the re- 


Mummevised edition of Nyberg’s First Course in 


BAlgebra. A list of general and specific ob- 


Hjectives was formulated from eleven author- 
See ities, fourteen current textbooks, and fifteen 
Seeeeecourses of study in first year algebra to 


@eexercises and written problems. 
mand regulations of the Mathematics Contest 


Mand adhered to closely. 


Beerve as a basis for the test. The pre- 
maiminary test was drafted into two forms, 


mAand B. Each form contained sixty-three 


p items, ten of which were of the multiple- 
pchoice type; the remaining fifty-three were 
The rules 


eCommittee were observed in making the 
mest. Tables of specifications were made 
The items were 
Bgrouped into ten groups and rated in each 
pgroup according to difficulty. The pre- 


liminary forms were given to advanced 
mhigh school students and college freshmen 
p% see if the instructions were clear and 
padequate, to help eliminate the misleading, 
i easy, or too difficult items, and to help 


make the answer key more nearly complete 
and satisfactory. The results of the pre- 
liminary testing were tabulated. The tabu- 
lation helped to point out the undesirable 
items. Those items were eliminated and 
other items were substituted for them. The 
final forms were made. Form A was pre- 
pared for the sectional test. Form B was 
prepared for the final test. 


FINDINGS. The State Mathematics Con- 
test Committee unanimously agreed that the 
examination was exceptionally good. 

The results of the examination gave a 
wide range of scores and did not result in 
a close grouping of frequencies in the high- 
er brackets. In addition to the validity on 
the basis of meeting the requirements of a 
carefully chosen list of objectives, the co- 
efficient for validity of .82 was found by 
Ruch’s method. The coefficients of reliabil- 
ity for Form A and Form B were .835 and 
.528, respectively. 


Fisher, Victor Lee. Club Organization of 
Central High School, Evansville, Indiana, 
Who Belongs and Why. July, 1934. Pp. 61. 
(No. 185.) 

PROBLEM. This study was made_ to 
analyze the organization of the clubs of 
Central High School, determining who be- 
longs and why. In attempting to determine 
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the answers, it was hoped that the following 
questions would be at least partly answered. 
Is it the student with the better grade? 
Is it the student who has a citizenship 
rating? Does the student belong for a 
worthy purpose, or does he belong merely 
to free himself from homeroom drudgeries? 
Does the club sponsor affect the standing 
of the club? Does the internal club or- 
ganization play an important part in hold- 
ing members? 

METHOD. Personal interviews were held 
with the twenty-six club sponsors. Ques- 
tionnaires were given to the 1,575 students. 
The office records were used to get the 
scholarship and citizenship ratings. The 
personal interview information was _  or- 
ganized and used as an overview of the ex- 
isting clubs. The questionnaire and office 
record information was analyzed and put in 
chart or figure form. 

FINDINGS. In general the sponsors are 
appointed by the principal. The sponsors 
are teachers of the subject to which the 
club is directly related. About sixty per 
cent of the club members take an active 
part in the club programs. Programs in 
general are arranged by the sponsor. 

The leading reason for joining clubs was, 
“To gain information or training in the 
worthy use of leisure time.” 

The question determining the student’s 
leading opinion of the club was, “Do you 
like to go to club meetings?” 

Little variation was noted in the opinions 
and reasons as given by the various classes 
and sex. 

Eight hundred sixty-four students do not 
belong to any club. The leading reason for 
not belonging to any club was, “Not in- 
terested in clubs.” 

The average scholastic grade of the club 
members was 82.2 per cent while that of 
the non-club members was 77.6 per cent. 

Eighty one and four-tenths per cent of 
the club members had their Gtizenship 
rating while only 54.1 per cent of the non- 
club members had their rating. 

Who belongs? A student who has a G 
standing or better in scholarship and has 
his citizenship rating. 

Why does he belong? He sees the edu- 
cational value of the club, and his interest 
and accomplishment in his class work leads 


him to choose a type of club which wil] 
broaden his appreciation of the subject, 


Wefler, Charles W. A Study of High 
School Physics in Porter County, with 
Special Emphasis on Storage Facilities and 
Waste in Apparatus. July, 1934. Pp. 97, 
(No. 186.) 


PROBLEM. The investigation of the 
physics laboratories was undertaken with 
the following purposes in view: first, to 
determine the amount of waste in physics 
apparatus; second, to note the condition 
and amount of apparatus on hand; third, 
to check the facilities for storing physics 
apparatus; and fourth, to determine how 
the physics laboratories meet the state 
recommendations. 

METHOD. The research method was fol- 
lowed in the study. The trustees’ records 
or records kept in the principals’ offices 
of nine schools were used. The _ physics 
laboratory in each of the schools was visit- 
ed personally by the writer and the data 
were obtained by inspecting the laboratories. 


FINDINGS. The combined laboratory, 
demonstration, and recitation room was 
used by all but one of the schools used in 
the study. The size of the physics labora- 
tory varied from 18 feet by 20 feet to 24 
feet by 30 feet. 

All of the laboratories had electricity, the 
number of outlets varying from four to 
twenty-six. Two of the laboratories used 
gas for heating purposes, two used electric- 
ity, and five used other sources of heat, 
mostly blow torches. All of the laboratories 
had a supply of running water. 

Thirty-five of the forty laboratory tables 
in the physics laboratories were of standard 


size. 

Only three physics laboratories in the 
county had storerooms. Most of the ap- 
paratus was kept in wall cases. The 
number of such cases varied from one 
to four. The total amount of storage space 
varied from 66 cubic feet to 5592 cubic feet. 

There is quite a variation in the amount 
of individual apparatus in the physics 
laboratories. The lowest school had thirty 
three per cent of the equipment recom- 
mended, and the highest had three hundred 
per cent. The average amount of in- 


‘dividual equipment was 128 per cent. 
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Only four of the nine laboratories had 
teacher demonstration desks. 

The amount of recommended demonstra- 
tion equipment in the physics laboratories 
was small. One schoo! had only twenty-three 
per cent of the equipment recommended. 
The highest was 118 per cent. The average 
amount of equipment was only 59.3 per 
cent of the amount recommended. 


Some physics laboratories had no home- 
made apparatus, while in others a large 
amount of the equipment was home-made. 

The general stock of equipment in the 
physics laboratories varied from 40 per 
cent to 133 per cent of the amount recom- 
ded. The average amount in all the lab- 
oratories was 84.4 per cent. 

The total loss in physics equipment 
ranged from $1.35 to $9.91 a year. There 
were only three schools in which the yearly 
loss was over $5.00. The average yearly 
loss was $4.15. 


Cornwell, Orville E. A Critical Analysis 
of the Content of the Language Type Group 


Intelligence Tests. July, 1934. Pp. 74. 
(No. 187.) 
PROBLEM. In this study the problem was 


to discover what’ kind of _ testing 
items are used and the percentage of each 
group of items that is found in the modern 
type of language group intelligence tests. 
What percentage of the items is_ school 
items, and what percentage is non-school 
items? 

METHOD. A combination of the survey 
and analytical method was used in classify- 
ing the items of twenty-three group in- 
telligence tests of the language type. Tests 
used for data were the ones used in clas- 
sifying pupils in school and college en- 
trance examinations. Items were classified 
under fifteen headings, such as, simple 
arithmetic, fine arts, grammar, literature, 


mathematical analysis, science, social 
studies, vocabulary, analogies, compre- 
hension of reading matter, following 


directions, general information, logical se- 
lection, performance puzzles, and scrambled 
words and sentences. The first eight groups 
of items named were regrouped together 
as school items, and the last seven were 
regrouped as non-school items. 


FINDINGS. The percentage of items in 
all tests was found to be as follows: vocab- 
ulary, 27.172 per cent; analogies, 15.288 per 
cent; mathematics (analysis), 13.728 per 
cent; logical selection, 9.592 per cent; per- 
formance puzzles, 5.326 per cent; scrambled 
sentences and words, 5.119 per cent; gen- 
eral information, 4.371 per cent; science, 
4.473 per cent; comprehension of reading 
matter, 4.137 per cent; simple arithmetic, 
2.792 per cent; following directions 
2.908 per cent; grammar, 1.215 per cent; 
literature, 1.215 per cent; and fine arts, 
0.259 per cent. 


The tests contained from 33.3 per cent 
to 100 per cent school items, the median 
in this respect was 58.3 per cent. The tests 
contained from zero to 66.7 per cent non- 
school items, the median test in this re- 
spect was 41.7 per cent. 


Vocabulary, mathematical analysis, and 
analogies seem to be the items that give 
tests the highest validity, as the “Terman 
Group Test” and the “National A” have 
54.054 per cent and 55.05 per cent respec- 
tively of the above named items. The two 
above named tests have a coefficient valid- 
ity of 0.75 and 0.74 respectively. The 
“Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, 
Form B, Grades 9-12” conforms best to 
the average test in percentage of items. 
The “Otis Classification Test, Form B, 
Grade 4-8” had the greatest number of 
groups of items, namely thirteen. 


Ellis, Laura L. A Comparative Study for 
Determining the Value of Latin in Butld- 
ing the English Vocabulary. August, 1934. 
Pp. 75. (No. 188.) 


PrRoBLEM. The problem with which this 
thesis concerns itself is how to lay before 
a Latin student in convincing form the 
truth which a Latin teacher knows about 
the influence of Latin on the English vocab- 
ulary. 


METHOD. The research method was fol- 
lowed in this thesis. Four original tests 
were given to college students in all four 
years of work in the Indiana State Teach- 
ers College. These tests were: 


1. A test in spelling. 
2. A synonym test of English words. 
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3. A synonym test of English words 
taken bodily from Latin. 


4. An interpretation test of English 
words used in context. 


FINDINGS. The non-Latin score in the 
spelling test was thirty-three. The average 
non-Latin score for all the tests was thirty- 
one. The four year Latin score was 92. 
The average four year Latin score for all 
the tests was eighty-five. Thus the spell- 
ing scores approached closely the average 
of all the tests, including definition and in- 
terpretation, considered intellectual, in both 
the lowest and the highest; i. e., the pro- 
portion of thirty-three to thirty-one is about 
the ratio of ninety-two to eighty-five. 


The second test disclosed another high 
point of difference between Latins and non- 
Latins. The test was on definitions of 
fifty Latin-derived English words. The non- 
Latins dropped to their lowest score in this 
test, averaging less than one-fourth the 
score made by the four year Latins. 


In the third test there was a departure 
from the usual ratio maintained between the 
non-Latins and the Latins. The _ words, 
while adopted into English, were taken 
over bodily from the Latin and retained the 
Latin form; and were a challenge to special 
study on that account. 


In test four it was found that although 
the one year, two year, three year, and 
four year Latins averaged about the same 
as in the other tests, the non-Latin scores 
showed a slight increase of four over that 
of the first test, eighteen over that of the 
second, and two over that of the _ third. 
Tests three and four, however, were given 
to juniors and seniors almost exclusively 
who have, of course, an advantage over 
freshmen and sophomores in the fact of 
having done more reading. 


The ability to spell is increased by the 
study of Latin. The ability to understand 
the meanings of words used without the con- 
text is increased by the study of Latin. The 
ability to understand the meaning of words 
used with the context is increased by the 
study of Latin. The tables showed that 
two years is the minimum time in which to 
accomplish the desired results from Latin 
study. 


Smith, Robert W. A Survey of Clagss- 
room Capacities, Conditions, and Utilization 
at Indiana State Teachers College. August, 
1934. Pp. 72. (No. 189.) 


PROBLEM. The study is a survey of class- 
room capacities, conditions, and utilization 
at Indiana State Teachers College, based 
upon actual classroom measurements and 
student use of such rooms. The study was 
undertaken with the purpose of discovering 
what the actual conditions are and inter- 
preting them in the light of standards set 
up for actual and possible room use. 

MeTHOD. The survey method was follow- 
ed in the study. Actual tape-line measure- 
ments were made of each classroom in the 
entire plant. Such measurements included 
all those needed to obtain the floor area, air 
space, and natural light conditions and area. 
At the same time pupil accommodations in 
each room were recorded. The records of 
classes were obtained; and from these, the 
data needed to find the actual classroom use 
were gathered. This information included 
the number of students accommodated in 
each classroom throughout each period of 
the day and the average number of periods 
each of the rooms was in use daily. From 
these data the relationship of possible and 
actual classroom use was derived. 


FINDINGS. The study discloses the fact 
that little has been done to standardize class- 
rooms for institutions of higher learning. 
Scientific standards for college classrooms, 
developed by experts in the field of school 
building construction, are very much need- 
ed. 

The analysis of the data discloses the fact 
that the classrooms at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College have not, in many cases, been 
properly planned from the point of economy 
and health. There is a great amount of 
wasted space because of the poor relation- 
ship of floor area, air space, and light con- 
ditions and area. This is especially true 
for the Main Building. The placement 
and arrangement of windows are contrary 
to good classroom lighting conditions in 
many instances, the worst cases being found 
in the Main and Training School Buildings. 

The application of arbitrary standards to 
the classrooms indicates that, although stu- 
dent sittings exceed the maximum capacity 
for the Main Building, Science Hall, and 
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Library Building, and for the college class- 
rooms of the entire plant as a_ unit, the 
classrooms are used on an average to a 
reasonable degree of the maximum capacity 
both as to daily student population and 
daily periods. 

Specific total findings 
rooms are as follows: 

The maximum capacity for the one hun- 
dred classrooms is 3,426 students. 

The maximum capacity for the eighty col- 
lege classrooms is 2,300 students, 

There 640 available daily periods for the 
eighty college classrooms. 

Total daily actual period use is 225 for 
the eighty college classrooms. 

The daily actual period use is equal to 
thirty-five per cent of the available daily 
period use. 

There are 3,030 sittings provided for the 
eighty college classrooms. 

The maximum capacity of the eighty col- 
lege classrooms equals seventy-six per cent 
of the sittings provided in such rooms. 


for the class. 


Crichfield, F. Willard. A Study of the 
Correlation Between Musical Talent Test 
Scores and Arithmetic Marks for Pupils im 
Grades Five, Six, Seven, and Eight. August, 
1934. Pp. 112. (No. 190.) 

PROBLEM. This study was concerned with 
the problem of determining the coefficient 
of correlation between musical talent and 
mathematical ability for pupils in grades 
five, six, seven, and eight of the Center 
Township School, LaPorte, Indiana, and in 
addition, the comparison of that correlation 
with the correlation between musical talent 
and music reading ability. Further, the 
study attempted to answer a few questions 
more or less closely related to the major 
problem. 


MetTHop. The research method was used 
in this study. The results made on tests 
in the fields of musical talent, mathematics, 
and music reading supplied the necessary 
data. The data were treated statistically in 
an effort to discover relationships among 
the three fields and to answer the related 
problems and questions. 

FINDINGS. The relationship existing be- 
tween musical talent and mathematical 


ability is so small as to be of no predictive 
value. 


The carry over from mathematics into 
music would seem to be too little to justify 
postponement of formal instruction in music 


until a proper background be acquired in 
mathematics. 


A slightly higher degree of correlation 
between musical talent and mathematical 
ability was found for pupils ranking in the 
first or lowest quarter of the musical talent 
scale than for those in any other quarter. 
The most talented pupils, those whose marks 
fell within the upper quarter of the musical 
talent scale, showed the least correlation 
between musical talent and mathematical 
ability; however, these correlations were 
too low to be of significance. 


There seems to be a slight tendency for 
pupils to make marks in corresponding 
quarters in the musical talent and 
mathematics scales. On an average for the 
130 pupils tested, this tendency amounted 
to about three chances out of ten. 

The relationship between musical talent 


and music reading was found to be some- 
what substantial. 


The relationship between musical talent 
and music reading was found to be much 
greater than between musical talent and 
mathematical ability, the ratio of the one 
to the other being about one to six. 


Quite a strong tendency was discovered 
for pupils to make marks in corresponding 
quarters in the musical talent and music 
reading scales. On an average for the 
130 pupils tested, this tendency amounted 
to about seven chances out of ten. 


The coefficients of correlation discovered 
between musical talent and mathematical 
ability and between musical talent and 
music reading indicate that musical talent 
scores much more nearly’ predict music 
reading scores than arithmetic marks. 


Rucker, Dorothy D. A Study of Original 
Evercises in Fifteen Plane Geometry Text- 
books August, 19384. Pp. 94. (No. 191.) 


PROBLEM. The study is concerned chiefly 
with finding: first, the number of original 
exercises contained in each text; second, the 
number of applied exercises; third, the dis- 
tribution of the original and applied ex- 
ercises with respect to the introduction, 
rectilinear figures, circles, ratio, proportion, 
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similarity, areas of polygons, regular poly- 
gons, and cirlces. 

METHOD. The research method was fol- 
lowed in this study. Each text used was 
separated into six divisions. The divisions 
used were: first, introduction; second, 
rectilinear figures; third, circles; fourth, 
ratio proportion, similarity; five, areas of 
polygons; six, regular polygons and circles. 
Each original in each text was classified in 
one of these six divisions; the same pro- 
cedure was followed for the applied exer- 
cises. 

FINDINGS. The range of the total num- 
ber of originals for the fifteen textbooks 
was from 922 to 2304 with an average of 
1416. 


Emphasis with respect to original exer- 
cises is being placed in rank order on: first, 
rectilinear figures; second, circles; third, 
ratio, proportion and similarity. With re- 
spect to applied exercises emphasis is be- 
ing placed in rank order on: first, ratio, pro- 
portion, and similarity; second, regular 
polygons and circles; third, rectilinear 
figures. 

The range of the applied exercises is from 
29 to 283, with a mean of 135. 

The percentage of applied exercises 
ranged from 3.1 to 17.3, with a mean of 8.7. 

The original exercises are becoming a 
more important part of the content of the 
plane geometry textbooks. The same may 
be said of the applied exercises. The fifteen 
textbooks studied, all written within the 
past ten years, have followed closely the 
recommendations made by authorities in the 
field of mathematics with respect to the 
placing of emphasis on topics which the 
leaders have chosen as important. 


Trends in Indiana 
in Comparison with 
August, 


May, William M. 
Teachers Salaries 
Changing Economic Conditions. 
1934. Pp. 84. (No. 192.) 

PROBLEM.. This study is to determine 
trends in Indiana teachers’ salaries from 
1930-1931 to 1933-1934. It is divided into 
three parts, namely: Have teachers’ salar- 
ies declined more than the cost of living 
justifies? Have teachers’ salaries declined 
more than salaries of other public officials 
and employees? Have teachers’ salaries 


declined more than total local receipts? 


METHOD. Sixteen representative counties 
were studied in which the teachers were 
classified. The per cents of decrease in 
salaries for each classification of teachers 
were found for comparison to the decrease 
in the cost of living, in the expenditures 
for other salaries, and in total local re- 
ceipts. Two cost of living indices were used, 
that of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
that used by Frank K. Shuttleworth of 
Yale. All data were obtained from the 
various state departments and tax divisions, 


FINDINGS. The per cents of decrease in 
the cost of living indices of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and Shuttleworth were 16.0 
and 8.9 per cent, respectively. In  com- 
parison teachers’ salaries decreased as fol- 
lows: in townships, 21.4 per cent; in towns, 
15.3 per cent; in cities under 10,000 popula- 
tion, 18.6 per cent; in cities from 10,000 
to 50,000 population, 22.7 per cent; in cities 
over 50,000 population, 20.3 per cent; all 
teachers, 20.5 per cent. 


Decreases in expenditures for salaries of 
teachers, policemen, and firemen in cities 
under 10,000 population were found to be 
19.3, 21.1, and 14.0 per cent, respectively. 
In cities from 10,000 to 50,000 population 
the per cents of decrease were 25.4, 8.5, and 
11.8 per cent, respectively. In cities over 
50,000 population, the decreases were 24.4, 
11.9, and 17.1 per cent, respectively. 

In towns expenditures for teachers’ 
salaries and the fire department decreased 
17.5 and 16.8 per cent, respectively, but ex- 
penditures for town officials rose 12.2, 

In townships total teachers’ salaries de- 
creased 24.4 per cent as compared to a 16.6 
per cent decrease in expenditures for county 
officials. 

In all cases, except for policemen in small 
cities, expenditures for teachers’ salaries 
have been reduced more than for policemen 
and firemen. 

In cities, towns, and townships, total local 
receipts were found to have declined 24.4, 
24.8, and 22.9 per cent, respectively. Total 
teachers’ salaries declined in comparison 
94.2, 17.5, and 24.4 per cent, respectively. 
In towns salaries of teachers were cut less 
than total local receipts. In cities and 
townships reductions were about equal to 
decreases in total local receipts. 

In general, throughout the sixteen coun- 
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ties studied teachers’ salaries have been re- 
duced excessively when compared to the cost 
of living and to expenditures for other gOv- 
ernmental functions. They have held about 
the same reduction as has total local re- 
ceipts. 


Hill, Arthur D. Measurements of the 
Sight Reading Ability of Special Public 
School Music Students in Indiana Teacher 


Education Institutions. August, 1934. 
Pp. 65. (No. 193.) 
PROBLEM. This investigation was un- 


dertaken with a threefold purpose: first, to 
gain a measure of the degree of success of 
public school music departments of Indiana 
teacher education institutions in developing 
musicianship in their students; second, to 
measure the relative effectiveness of junior 
and senior college studies, and different 
major instruments in the development of 
sight reading skill; and, third, to determine 
the relationships existing between attain- 


ments in sight reading, and _ intelligence 
and musical talent. 
METHOD. The test type of procedure 


was used. An individual, vocal-response 
test of sight reading ability was construct- 
ed, the general criteria for test contents 
having been accepted as valid by a jury of 
seven experts. The test proved to have re- 
liability of .96. It was given to 113 special 
music students at Indiana State Teachers 
College, Ball State Teachers College, and 
Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music. 
Analysis of the responses was made to de- 
termine the degree of success and failure 
on frequently used musical idioms. The 
major instrument of each student was as- 
certained, intelligence ratings for sixty- 
tive subjects obtained from school files, a. 
standard scores on the Seashore Musical 
Talent Test for fifty-four subjects were ob- 
tained from the files of Mr. Tilson of In- 
diana State Teachers College. 

FINDINGS. Analysis of mean scores on 
the bases of score right, pitch errors, and 
rhythm errors, and of frequencies of per- 
fect and zero scores on pitch and rhythm 
on each melody used in the test, seemed 
to indicate the following facts. 


The students were able to respond to cer- 
tain very easy problems of tonality and 
rhythm at high rates of speed. Two-four 


and four-four measure were well mastered. 
All other measure formations, particularly 
compound measure, received a varied but 
generally quite poor response. 

Many common rhythmie figures were so 
greatly over learned as to enable these 
students to respond very accurately to the 
rhythm even when applied to very difficult 
tonal problems. On the other hand, some 
common rhythmic patterns were poorly 
done, particularly when couched in three- 
four measure. 

Slight control over minor tonalities was 
indicated. The students did not recognize 
the diminished seventh chord, and could 
not sing it. Enharmonic changes and ab- 
rupt modulations were not recognized. They 
could not sing chromatics. Only two stu- 
dents had sufficient mastery over syllables 
tu be able to use them comfortably through- 
out the whole of the test. 

The mean score of the junior college 
group was higher than that of the senior 
college group, but the critical ratio was 
only .98, too low for statistical reliability. 
The mean score of the band and orchestral 
instrument majors was higher than that 
of the piano and organ majors, but the 
critical ratio was 2.94, again too low for 
statistical reliability. 

Intelligence, as measured by the Am- 
erican Council Psychological Examination, 
seems to have rather small import in the 
attainment of skill at sight reading. The 
coctficient of correlation between the two 
for sixty-five subjects was .235. Musical 
talent, as measured by the Seashore Test 
for fifty-four subjects was .498. 


Brown, Oran I. A Survey of Vocational 
June, 1935. Pp. 438. (No. 194.) 
PRoBLEM. This study undertaken 
of Musical Talent, seems to be of greater 
significanee. The coefficient of correlation 
with a fourfold purpose: first, to de- 
termine at what age successful men and 
women choose their vocations; second, to de- 
termine how long after one becomes inter- 
ested in a vocation he actually enters the 
voeation; third, to determine why people 
choose the various vocations; and fourth, to 
determine if the ninth-grade is the logical 
time to make a vocational choice, if one ex- 
pects to become successful in later life. 


Choosing. 
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METHOD. The research method was fol- 
lowed in the study. Interviews were held 
with 1,977 successfully and happily engaged 
men and women, most of whom were more 
than thirty years of age, and had been 
performing the duties of their vocations as 
well as, or better than, the average person 
for at least five years. 


The subject interviewed was asked to give 
his present age, the age at which he first 
decided to enter the vocation, the age at 
which he actually entered the vocation to 
earn money, and the age at which he finally 
decided to stay in the vocation. He was 
also asked to give the reasons for choosing 
the specific vocation. The interviews held 
included subjects form twenty-three differ- 
ent states and two foreign countries. Nine 
hundred and seventy-seven of the interviews 
were held by Dr. J. R. Shannon and his stu- 
dents. All of the information given by the 
subjects was catalogued on individual cards 
and tables made from the data. 


FINDINGS. It was found that the median 
age of the subjects interviewed is forty 
years. The medians of the final decisions 
of these subjects is 21.4 years, which proves 
that these subjects have been engaged in 
their various vocations about’ eighteen 
years. 


It was found that these subjects made 
their first decisions much later in life than 
is generally suspected. One hundred and 
forty-eight were more than thirty years of 
age before they had any idea of entering 
their favorite vocation. Two hundred and 
eighteen entered their vocations to earn 
money after they were more than thirty 
years of age and 299 were more than 
thirty when they made their final decision 
to stay in their present vocations. These 
results prove that the junior high school 
age is not the age to expect an individual 
to make a vocational choice, although it is 


found that they lend great support to a 


course in vocational information, in order 
that they might not drift from one vocation 
to another because of lack of vocational in- 
formation. 

The median of the first decision of all the 
cases was 17.7 years. Men enter vocations 


some two years later than women, but their 
permanence is no better. 


The actual de- 


cision median is 21.6 years and the final de. 
cision median is 21.4 years. 

There is little difference in the final de. 
ciding ages of business, professional, and 
skilled craftsmen. The average of the 
medians of business vocations is 23.6 years, 
professional vocations 23.8 years, and skill. 
ed workers 24.1. 

Six hundred and eighty, or thirty per 
cent of all the subjcets, entered their voca- 
tions at the age of the first decision. Women 
who choose their vocations spontaneously 
are older than men; the median age of the 
female is 21.9 years and of the male 20,4 
years. 

In listing the reasons according to their 
frequencies, interest or liking for the voca- 
tion ranked first. It was given 569 times. 
The second ranking reason was remuner- 
ation, mentioned 334 times. Accident came 
third and was given 245 times. F'amily tra- 
dition was given 241 times, mostly by pro- 
fessional people. 

Recognition of aptitude or talent was men- 
tioned only 106 times and influence of school 
ranked very low. It was mentiond only 
fifty-seven times out of the 2,944 reasons 
given by all the subjects. 


French, Doyle T. A Study of the Ac- 
complishment of High School Students in 
Plane Geometry as Shown by Results of the 
Test Used in the State High School Geom- 
etry Contest of 1934. May, 1935. Pp. 81. 
(No. 195.) 


PROBLEM. This study was undertaken 
with a threefold purpose: first, to de- 
termine the order of accomplishment of 
pupils entering the state geometry contest 
in the four major objectives in geometry, 
namely, the ability to acquire the necessary 
concepts, the ability to solve construction 
exercises, the ability to solve algebraic prob- 
lems, and the ability to give formal proofs; 
second, to determine the extent to which 
these students understand, and show ability 
to use, the four methods of geometrical 
proof, namely, the synthetic method, ana- 
lytic method, algebraic method, and _ indi- 
rect method; third, to determine types of er- 
rors made on the test. _ 


MetHop. The test was composed of four 
sections: Section I, Informational Exer- 
cises; Section II, Problem Solving; Section 
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III, Construction Exercises; Section IV, 
Formal Proofs. Data obtained by a careful 
examination of the papers submitted by 
two hundred seventy-one students who en- 
tered the contest were compiled for each 
section of the test. A further analysis of 
the classified data was made to determine 
the accomplishment of students in the vari- 
ous phases of geometrical work. 


FINDINGS. The accomplishment of pupils 
in the four major objectives in geometry 
assume the following order: (1) ability to 
acquire the necessary concepts, (2) ability 
to solve construction exercises, (3) ability 
to solve algebraic problems, (4) ability to 
give formal proofs. Evidence indicates that 
students know the geometric facts but are 
unable to use and apply them in new situ- 
ations. Greater emphasis should be placed 
on the teaching of problems and construction 
exercises. Students are very low in their abil- 
ity to give formal proofs. Some further 
study should be made to ascertain the cause 
of the partial failure in this phase of 
geometry. It may be possible that we are 
expecting students to work out so many 
proofs that the whole thing leads to con- 
fusion rather than the mastery of the meth- 
od of proof. 


The algebraic and synthetic methods are 
better understood than the indirect and 
analytic methods. Although the teaching 
of formal proofs in general should be stress- 
ed, the teaching of the the indirect and 
analytic methods need very special emphasis. 
The indirect method is important in that 
we discover the solution to many problems 


of life by indirect reasoning. Students 
show very little ability to use the analytic 
method. Evidence’ indicates this 


method is not receiving much emphasis. 
Significant errors revealed by the anal- 
ysis are as follows: 


1. In locus problems’ students do not 
comprehend that all points that fulfill the 
given condition lie on the locus. There is 
a tendency to omit part of the locus. 

2. Evidence shows’ a lack of accurate 


check on hypotheses. 


3. There is poor knowledge of the less 
common definitions. 

4. Conclusions are reached too hastily. 
Students lack the ability to sketch a prob- 
lem as a means to a golution. 


5. Students frequently forget minor de- 
tails in the solution of a problem. 

6. There is a tendency to miss problems 
which involve difficult algebraic equation. 

7. Frequently errors are made by at- 
tempting to omit certain important steps. 


Flick, E. Perry. The Need for Sex Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools. June, 1935. 
Pp. 207. (No. 196.) 

PROBLEM. The writer designed his ques- 
tionnaire to elicit answers to the following 
questions: 1. At what age did students 
get certain information? 2. What were 
the sources of that information? 3. Was 
the information accurate? 4. Were the 
students satisfied with the information? 
5. What questions the students would like to 
have answered? 6. Do the students have 
counselors in sexual matters? 7. What is 
the attitude of the students toward a study 
of this kind? 

METHOD. Authoritative opinions relative 
to the need of sex education for children 
were compiled from the literature on the 
subject. Questionnaires were administered to 
260 students in Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege and 154 pupils in State Training High 
School. All data were considered from the 
standpoint of sex, age, school level, re- 
ligion, occupation of the father, and sources 
of information 


FINDINGS. In the analysis of authorita- 
tive opinion it was found that the social dis- 
eases, at least half of the mental diseases, 
the major portion of delinquency (especially 
of girls and young women), and at least 
seventy per cent of all divorces have their 
origin in ignorace concerning, or the mis- 
directed, natural sex drive. These condi- 
tions have evolved because of prudery and 
superstitions and are perpetuated by means 
of social, economic, or religious taboos. 
Parents do not inform their children about 
sexual matters because of ignorance or 
emotional inhibitions. The church is handi- 
capped in imparting such information be- 
cause of foolish taboos and a policy of re- 
pression advocated by many of its leaders. 
Also, it contacts but a portion of the chil- 
dren for only a very limited amount of time. 
The medical profession is handicapped in 
imparting sexual information because many 
of its members do not use practical child 
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psychology when dealing with children, oth- 
ers are more concerned with a pay-check 
than they are with the needs of humanity, 
and the people as a whole do not go to the 
physician unless they are in dire need of 
him. The school is the only logical agency 
for imparting this information because it 
contacts all the children for a considerable 
length of time, the teachers are recognized 
teaching agents, and the peculiar emotional 
barriers are not present between the teach- 
ers and pupils that exist between the par- 
ents and children. 


In the objective section it was found that 
the ages at which the students received in- 
formation regarding birth ranged from 
three to sixteen years. Only forty-four per 
cent of the parents told the children the 
truth when the children asked them about 
birth. The ages at which coition information 
was received ranged from four to twenty 
years. Only 34.3 per cent of the students 
were informed by their parents while 35.7 
per cent were informed by chums. Only 
53.1 per cent were informed in such a man- 
ner that they now regard sexual intercourse 
as a natural, normal relationship. Ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the boys worried 
about nocturnal emissions, and practically 
the same proportion of girls worried about 
menstruation. At least one-sixth of the 
girls received erroneous information regard- 
ing the cause of the menstrual flow. One- 
fourth of the girls were not informed about 
coition until after menstruation had occur- 
red with them. The average time after- 
wards was 2.4 years, but the range was 
from one to eight years. More questions 
were asked regarding intercourse than were 
asked regarding any other single item. The 
most interest was evidenced in the biological 
phase, although the social was a close sec- 
ond. Only seventy-six per cent have coun- 
selors in sexual matters; forty-six have 
parents who serve in that capacity; five 
per cent have physicians, and one person 
had a minister. Practically all endorsed the 
study and expressed the hope that it would 
do much good. The junior high school was 
designated as the proper school level on 
which to begin this instruction by seventy- 
per cent, although the extremes ranged 
from the first year in school to the first 
year in college. 


Ewart, Alfred P. A Study of Extracur- 
riculum Activities Programs in Certain 
Small High Schools of Indiana, and a Pro- 
posed Extracurriculum Activities Program 
for the DeMotte High School. May, 19365. 
Pp. 102. (No. 197.) 


PROBLEM. This study was undertaken 
with a twofold purpose: first, to determine, 
in a general way, what constitutes the extra 
curriculum programs in the small high 
schools of Indiana; second, in the light of 
the above data to evolve a more satisfactory 
extracurriculum activity program for the 
DeMotte High School. 


METHOD. The research method was fol- 
lowed in the study. Questionnaires were 
sent to the principals of 491 small high 
schools in the state of Indiana, which have 
an enrollement of from fifty to one hundred 
fifty in grades nine to twelve inclusive. Two 
hundred thirty-six questionnaires were re- 
turned. 

FINDINGS. The principals of fifty-three 
schools reported that they had a homeroom 
organization. More than twenty-eight per 
cent of these schools have used the home- 
room only one year. Forty-five per cent of 
the principals favored homeroom periods of 
cither forty or sixty minutes in length. 
There were many activities emphasized in 
the various homerooms. Citizenship ranked 
first in frequency, orientation ranked sec- 
ond, and plays ranked third; however, the 
first two were not considered the most 
important activity by any principal. When 
the value of the activity was considered, 
pupil participation ranked first in fre- 
quency. Twenty-three of the fifty-three 
principals who had a homeroom, favored 
having the homeroom activity period every 
day. The average enrollment of the home- 
room was from twenty-five to thirty-five. 
All but six of the twenty-four sponsors 
were chosen by the principal. 

Eighty per cent of the principals that re- 
ported said that they had assembly pro- 
grams. In sixty per cent of the schools the 
faculty, including the principal, was re- 
sponsible for the assembly program. Varied 
programs were stressed in more than fifteen 
per cent of the schools. Music ranked sec- 
ond in frequency, and _ outside speakers 
ranked third. In some schools the program 
was a direct outgrowth of the curriculum. 
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More than twenty-eight per cent of the 
principals felt that student participation 
was the most important benefit derived by 
the pupils from this program. 

The student council is a comparatively 
new organization in most of the small high 
schools. Extracurriculum planning is the 
work that is carried on by the council in 
one-third of the schools that reported. One- 
third of the principals who favored the stu- 
dent council did so because they thought 
that it developed the pupil’s ability to as- 
sume and discharge responsibilities, 

All of the publications that were report- 
ed were edited by the English, journalism, 
or commercial classes. The publication of a 
monthly school paper was reported by forty- 
four per cent of the schools. 

More than twenty-eight per cent of the 
schools are not utilizing club organizations. 
The larger schools are using clubs more 
than the smaller schools. There was no 
agreement among the principals as to the 
value of a club program. 

According to the data that were received, 
every school has a commencement exercise, 
although six schools reported that they did 
not have a baccalaureate service. 

School dances are being held in a few 
schools. Most schools have class parties. 


In the light of these data an extracur- 
riculum program consisting of homeroom, 
assembly, student council, and clubs was 
developed for the DeMotte High School. 


Liggin, Clyde A. A Comparative Study 
of the Social Attitudes of Five Hundred 
Colored Junior High School Students and 
Five Hundred White Junior High School 
Students. May, 1935. Pp. 107. (No. 198.) 


PROBLEM. The problem was to assemble 
an array of one hundred logical and perti- 
nent questions capable of sounding out and 
revealing: first, what social attitudes were 
possessed as a whole by junior high school 
students; second, to analyze and classify 
the answers to these questions as satisfac- 
tory, unsatisfactory, or indefinite; and 
third, to determine which of all social at- 
titudes revealed by the questionnaire used 
in this study are characteristic of any par- 
ticular racial group of students on the basis 
of comparing the frequency of mention by 
each group. 


METHOD. The questionnaire method was 
used in this study. A committee composed 
of one white man, one white woman, one 
colored man, and one colored woman, all 
educators, decided on the standard for scor- 
ing. 

The answers were then classified and 
scored as to whether they were satisfactory, 
unsatisfactory, or indefinite. The answers 
judged to be satisfactory were used as data 
for analysis and comparison of the two 
races. 


FINDINGS. The junior high school stu- 
dents were found to have well defined at- 
titudes toward: their parents, sisters, home, 
school, classmates, janitors, school spirit, 
education, life, moral attitudes, attitudes to- 
ward government and authority, and super- 
stition. A high percentage of agreement 
between the two races in their attitudes was 
also revealed by the questionnaire. 


Special studies of certain questions re- 
vealed that the white boys preferred vo- 
cations calling for scientific training. The 
desire to be a mechanic ranked first with 
the white male students while a postal clerk 
ranked first with the colored boys. 

Turning to the female students in the 
Madison Junior High School (colored) and 
the Parkland Junior High School (white) 
the average per cent of agreement between 
the two races was 99.74. 

This study reveals that the white girls 
lean more toward the professions than do 
the white boys. This is also true of the 
colored girls who mention school teaching 
eighty-nine times whereas with the colored 
male students postal clerk ranked first and 
school teaching was third. 

The total number of different vocations 
preferred by the colored girls was the same 
as the number of different vocations pre- 
ferred by the white girls,—the number be- 
ing fifteen; however, the rankings were 
not identical. This showed that the colored 
girls and the white girls had almost equal 
range of preferences. 


Ripple, Rolland R. Favoritism in the 
Schoolroom. May, 1935. Pp. 115. (No. 199.) 


PROBLEM. This investigation was under- 
taken to determine the causes, results, ex- 
tent, and recognition of symptoms, of fav- 
oritism of teacher to pupil in the class- 
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room. Primarily, it was made to substanti- 
ate or to disprove the many popular opinions 
pertaining to schoolroom favoritism. Sec- 
ondarily, it was made to better improve 
teaching by bettering the teacher-pupil re- 
lationship. 

METHOD. The method used was as near 
parallel to that suggested by Carter Alex- 
ander (in Educational Research, Columbia 
University, 1927) as this subject would lend 
itself. One hundred and twenty-five visits 
to various public schools in three counties 
in grades ranging from four to eleven, were 
the means of gaining data. Teachers 
answered in writing a form of fifteen 
questions (source 1). Five hundred and 
twelve chosen pupils filled a corresponding 
form of sixteen questions (source 2). Ex- 
tensive notes on one hundred seating plats, 
and covering 2,730 pupils, was the third 
source of data. These data were then com- 
pared and contrasted in a multiplicity of 
ways. 

FINDINGS. Favoritism, a very will-o’-the- 
wisp state, was found and isolated. Favor- 
itism was definitely located in 82 of 125 
visits. The Christian name a child had was 
of weight in whether or not he was a fav- 
orite. Size of the family from which the 
child came was of import. Age of teacher 
or of pupil mattered none. Girls were fav- 
ored more than boys. Type of hair or the 
wearing of glasses, or degree of activeness 
of the pupil were found to be very minor 
considerations. Children that were fav- 
orites knew it and enjoyed it. High marks 
went hand in hand with favoritism. Wheth- 
er or not a child was an orphan made no 
difference in his probability of being fav- 
ored. 

Favoritism was practiced by teachers in 
parts of all grades of all schools visited. 
A stranger could, if he exercised care, de- 
tect it. Favoritism was found to have been 
more elusive, and more difficult to analyze, 
and to have been constituted of more ele- 
ments than popular opinion conceded. 


Mewhinney, Erma R. A Prognosis Test 
of Stenographic Ability. June, 1935. Pp. 93. 
(No. 200.) 

PROBLEM. This study was undertaken 
with a twofold purpose: first, to determine 
whether the writer could construct a test 


which would predict, with any degree of ac. 
curacy, the ability of high school students to 
succeed in the study of shorthand; second, 
to fill the need of a reliable prognostic test 
of stenographic ability in educational! guid- 
ance work. 

METHOD. The experimental method was 
used in the study. A test was constructed 
and given to 344 subjects in six high schools 
in Indiana and one high school in Illinois at 
the opening of the school year 1929-1939 
and in one high school in Indiana at the 
opening of the school year 1930-1931. Be. 
cause of withdrawals from courses, only 
J3l cases were carried through to the final 
results. 

Intercorrelations of the sections of the 
test were figured for the largest school 
group of seventy-seven cases. The validity 
of the test was checked by finding coeffici- 
ents of contingency between the scores and 
first-year shorthand marks for each of the 
separate school groups and for the entire 
group of 331 cases. Contingency coeffi- 
cients were found for the sections of the 
test for the largest school group. The re- 
liability of the test was checked by repeat- 
ine the test with one group. The predictive 
value of the test was determined by finding 
the per cent of subjects rightly placed and 
by finding the index of forecasting ef- 
ficiency by an adaptation of the Hull 
formula.’ 

Two limited side studies of data were 
made. In one, the coefficient of contingency 
between scores and first-semester marks was 
found for a group of sixty-two cases. In 
the other, the Mewhinney and Hoke’ tests 
were given to a group of forty-seven stu- 
dents and the results compared. 

FINDINGS. The contingency coefficients 
and their probable errors for tests scores 
and first-year shorthand marks found for 
the school groups treated separately are 
as follows: (a) forty cases, .713+.052: (b) 
fifty cases, .69+.049; (c) seventy-six cases, 
.6974-.039; (d) sixty-two cases, .61+.053; 
(e) twenty-four cases, .615+.085; (f) 
eleven cases, .567+-.138; (g) twenty-one 
cases, .737 +.067; (h) forty-seven cases, 


‘The formula was made to fit the con- 
tingency coefficients used in this study in- 
stead of “r” by Dr. J. W. Jones and Dr. 
W. O. Shriner. 
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665+ .054. The contingency coefficient for 
the data grouped into one distribution of 331 
cases is .588-+.024. 

The reliability coefficient between’ the 
scores made on the two takes of the test is 
872 with a probable error of +.025. 

With data treated separately for the 
separate school groups’ with first-year 
marks, the forecasting efficiencies were 
found to be thirty-eight, thirty-six, thirty- 
seven, twenty-nine, twenty-nine, twenty-five, 
forty-one, and thirty-three per cent. With 
data grouped into one distribution of 331 
cases with first-year marks, a forecasting 
efficiency of twenty-six per cent was found. 
This throws the test near the top of the 
thirteen to thirty per cent zone of useful 
forecasting efficiencies for aptitude test 
batteries. 

As a result of special group studies made, 
it was found that the contingency coeffi- 
cient for first-semester marks was two 
points higher than that for first-year marks, 
that the contingency coefficient was raised 
one point for first-year marks and _ five 
points for first-semester marks by repeat- 
ing the test, and that the Mewhinney test 
showed a contingency coefficient nine 
points higher than the Hoke test for first- 
year marks and eight points higher than 
the Hoke test for first-semester marks. 


Veach, Albert C. A Course of Study wn 
Biology for the Secondary Schools of In- 
diana. June, 1935. Pp. 92. (No. 201.) 


PROBLEM. This study was undertaken to 
determine the organization and subject mat- 
ter in a course of study in biology. 

METHOD. The method used in planning 
this course consisted in: 

1. Consultation of a 
curriculum construction. 

2. An evaluation of the organization and 
material of several courses of study for bi- 
ology. 

3. An evaluation of the organization and 
material in commonly used texts in biology. 

4. Arrangement of criteria for the se- 
lection of the subject matter content. 

FINDINGS. Many courses of study do lit- 
tle more than enumerate the text pages to 


bibliography in 


"Elmer R. Hoke, Prognostic Test of Steno- 
graphic Ability (Chicago: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, n.d.). 


be studied. Many courses are deficient in 
enrichment. 


The course is arranged in nine units with 
attention being given to sequence and time 
of year each unit is to be taught. Each 
unit is headed with a definite aim. 


A three column arrangement is used with 
the columns arranged in the following order: 
(1) specifice objectives; (2) content; (3) 
procedure and enrichment. 

Special attention is given to enrichment 
and to making the course practical. 


The course of study includes a list of sci- 
ence books for a minimum reference li- 
brary. 

A bibliography on curriculum construc- 
tion accompanies the course of study. 


Dunlap, Norman R. A History of the 
Wabash Valley High School Association. 
May, 1935. Pp. 98. (No. 202.) 


PROBLEM. This study was made in order 
to ascertain the reason for, and advantages 
of, an association formed among the high 
schools within a radius of sixty miles of 
Terre Haute, and to trace chronologically the 
history and growth of the association from 
its inception up to the present time. 

METHOD. The following methods 
used in conducting the investigation: 

(1) by consulting the files of The Terre 
Haute Tribune, The Terre Haute Star and 
The Terre Haute Tribune-Star. 

(2): by reading all the minutes of the 
meetings of the association. 

(3) by reading other sources of data 
such as, The Handbook of the Associaation, 
The Normal Advance, correspondence that 
pertained to various activities within the 
asscciation, official programs of events, and 
high school publications. 

(4) by personal interviews with men 
who have been vitally interested, both past 
and present, in the association. 

(5) by correspondence with various men 
who have watched the formation and 
growth of the association. 

FINDINGS. This research revealed that 
there are natural advantages to be gained 
by the various member schools of the asso- 
ciation. With Terre Haute which is the 
educational and industrial center of this 
area, serving as a hub for this section of 
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Indiana and Illinois, an association of this 
type was essential. 


Also, that the Wabash Valley high schools 
have maintained a relatively high athletic 
and sportsmanship standard during the two 
decades that the association has existed. 


It is not unreasonable to assume that 
the splendid caliber of athletes and athletic 
teams that, year after year, are developed 
within the confines of the Wabash Valley 
is due to the following reasons: 


(1) the inspiration, guidance, and lead- 
ership of the men who have been elected 
to membership on the Board of Control of 
the association. 


(2) the untiring efforts of the princi- 
pals of the various member schools to pre- 
serve harmony and good feeling in the face 
of intense athletic rivalry. 

(3) the whole-hearted support of the 
newspapers and sports writers over the 
Wabash Valley. 

The growth of the association from a 
mere dozen schools to more than a hun- 
dred in a span of less than twenty years 
shows its popularity and usefulness. 


Epply, Harry L. A Comparative Study 
of Social Studies Majors of Indiana State 
Teachers College for the Years 1931-33, 
June 1935. Pp. 64. No. 203.) 

PROBLEM. This study was undertaken 
for the purpose of determining the follow- 
ing: (1) Do social studies majors do the 
same grade of work in social studies that 
they do in other fields? (2) Do women 
students who major in social studies do su- 
period work to that done by men who major 
in the same subject? (3) Is there a dif- 
ferernce in merit in the work done in so- 
cial studies by students from different sec- 
tions of the state? 

METHOD. The average mark, intelligence 
percentile rank, and personality ratings 
were collected from the proper offices in 
the Indiana State Teachers College. Com- 
parisons of marks received in social studies 
and other majors were then made as well 
as comparisons between the work done by 
men and women students and the work done 
by students from the various sections of the 
state. 


FINDINGS. There is little difference be- 


tween the quality of work done by social 


studies majors in social studies and in other 
major fields with one exception,—industriag] 
arts students received a _ higher average 
mark in industrial arts than they received 
in social studies. 

Women students did a higher grade of 
work in social studies than did the men stu. 
dents. 

There is very little difference between the 
work done in social studies by students from 
the various sections of the state. 

There is little or no correlation between 
marks received in social studies and person- 
ality ratings by critic teachers. 

There is a low correlation between stu- 
dent teaching marks and _ social studies 
marks. 

The correlation between intelligence par- 
centile ranks was found to be near the aver- 
age found in other parts of the country 
where correlations have been made between 
intelligence and college work. 


Smith, Marvin F. An Evaluation of Ele- 
mentary Bookkeeping Texts. June, 1985. 
Pp. 68. (No. 204.) 


PROBLEM. This study was_ undertaken 
for the purpose of deciding, insofar as it 
is possible, which of the several elementary 
bookkeeping texts used in various schools is 
best. 

METHOD. Basing the selection of texts 
evaluated upon (1) prevalence of use in 
schools, (2) prestige and prominence of 
authors, (3) recency of revision, (4) rec- 
ommendation of competent authorities, and 


(5) the writer’s own personal experience, - 


nine of the leading texts were chosen for 
evaluation. 

Each of the books was rated on twenty- 
six points. Each of these particular 
points was selected because of the fact that 
accountants and authors of textbooks do 
not agree as to the proper bookkeeping 
method and procedure it involves. 


The books were scored on each of the 
points, either 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5, according to its 
correlation ito the method or procedure 
most generally observed by the majority 
of the texts. Those books which observed 
the majority method were scored highest; 
those which did not were scored lowest. 


After all of the books were scorea on each 
point, their total scores were calculated. 
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These totals were divided by the number of 
points in the evaluation list, and the results 
determined the rating of the books. The 
text which received the lowest average 
score was given first choice; the one re- 
ceiving the next lowest average was given 
second choice, ete. 

FINDINGS. The totals of scores 
ranged from 45.56 to 75.40; the average 
ranged from 1.75 to 2.9. 

On some points various books were rated 
first choice, while on other points, the same 
books were rated last choice. 

There was very little range between the 
lowest average score and the highest aver- 
age sccre. This indicates that there is very 
little choice between the lowest-score book 
and the highest-score book. However, this 
was a carefully selected group of texts, so 
this result is not unexpected. 

The books rated, in order, as follows: 

1. Twentieth Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting by Baker, Prickett, and Carlson. 

2. Bookkeeping and Accounting by James 
O. McKinsey. 

3. Principles of Bookkeeping and Busi- 
ness by Bowmen and Percy. 

4. Bookkceping for Today by Fayette H. 
Elwell. 

5. Elementary Accounting by Frank H. 
Streightoff. 

6. Introduction to Accounting by Prick- 
ett and Mikesell. 

7. Elementary Bookkeeping Principles 
and Practice by Rosenkampff and Wallace. 

8. Modern Bookkeeping Practice by Al- 
tholz and Klein. 

9. Rational Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing Belding and Green. 


Johnson, Otha Leon. An Analysis of Er- 
rors in English Grammar Made by Begin- 
ning Freshmen in Indiana State Teachers 
College. June, 1935. Pp. 32. (No. 205.) 

PROBLEM. This study was undertaken to 
determine, if possible, those points in Eng- 
lish grammar in which high school grad- 
uates are most deficient, with the hope that 
it may be beneficial to high school English 
teachers by pointing out to them’ those 
points that need most drill work. 

METHOD. The research method was used 
throughout the study. A complete check 
was made of 779 Barrett-Ryan English 


Tests (Forms I, II, and III) for all incor- 
rect answers, and these errors were then 
analyzed and carefully classified under the 
following general headings: punctuation, 
capitalization, verb usuage, and grammar. 


FINDINGS. A total of 779 test paper 
was checked and 26,205 errors were record- 
ed and analyzed. Of this number, 14,696 
were made under the general heading of 
grammar. This included case, mode, num- 
ber, tense, the use of the predicate adjective, 
and the distinction between the use of the 
adjective and the adverb. Punctuation, with 
a total of 6,984 errors, ranked _ second. 
Capitalization followed with a_ total of 
2,200 errors, and verb usage came last with 
2,320 errors. 


The ranking mentioned above was based 
on the per cent of errors committed in each 
division. The percentages in each case, be- 
ginning with the highest, were—grammar, 
37.7; punctuation, 29.6; capitalization, 25.6; 
and verb usage, 18.3. 


After the per cent of errors was calculat- 
ed for each type of problem or question, it 
was found that the two with the highest 
percentages were punctuation problems. 
Number one was the use of the comma 
where the semicolon was necessary for 
clearness, and the second called for the 
semicolon in compound sentences where oth- 
er punctuation was used. Then three, four, 
five, seven, eight, ten, and eleven were all 
problems dealing with case form and con- 
struction. The sixth problem was in the 
form of a divided direct quotation, where 
the first word in the second part was not 
the beginning of a sentence. In the ex- 
ample given, this word was_ incorrectly 
capitalized. 


Under the heading grammar, an example 
was given, followed by the reason or rule— 
either correct or incorrect. The findings 
show a slight tendency to miss the rule or 
reason more often than the example. Those 
students making the highest scores were 
most consistent in missing both example 
and rule or in getting both correct. 


The total per cent of error for every ques- 
tion in all three form was 31.3. This would 
indicate that there is just cause for 
complaint on the part of college instructors 
because of the inadequacy of knowledge 
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cf grammar fundamentals among college 
freshmen. 


Lind, Charles B. A Personnel Survey of 
the Pleasantville High School. June, 1935. 
Pp. 107. (No. 206.) 


PROBLEM. This study was_ undertaken 
for the purpose of determining how the 
Pleasantville High School has served the 
community and how it can serve the com- 
munity better. 


METHOD. A questionnaire was prepared 
and either sent or handed to 280 graduates, 
two hundred one were returned. One hun- 
dred fourteen withdrawals received ques- 
tionnaires, sixty-four were returned. 

Personal interviews were held with many 
of the graduates and withdrawals. The 
school records and reports were used. 
Supt. Richard Park, who has been super- 
intendent of the Sullivan County schools 
since before Pleasantville High School was 
organized, was interviewed and much 
valuable information was received. 

FINDINGS. There had been 295 grad- 
uates and 247 withdrawals from the Pleas- 
and High School from 1911 to and includ- 
ing 1933. 

Eighty-one and nine-tenths per cent of 
the graduates live in the State of Indiana. 

The median age for the male graduate 
was 18.7 years. The median age for the 
female graduate was 18.3. 

The median age for the male withdrawal 
was 17.2 years. The median age for the 


female withdrawal was 16.7 years. 
Forty-five end eight-tenths per cent of 

the graduates continue their education be- 

yond the high school. 


The median of at- 


tendance beyond the high school was 2.4 
years. 

Seventy-five per cent of the graduates 
who attended schools of higher learning en- 
rolled in teacher training courses. 

There were twelve who had received an 
A.B. degree, six a B.S. degree, two a D.V.M. 
degree, two an A.M. degree, and one a Ph.D. 
degree, 

Eighty-three per cent of the withdrawals 
withdrew during the first two years of high 
school. 

Ninety-two per cent of the graduates 
stated that the time spent in high school 
was profitable and 82.8 per cent of the with- 
drawals made the same statement. 

A majority of the graduates asked that 
commerce be added to the curriculum. A 
like majority was in favor of making Latin 
an elective instead of a required subject. 

English and mathematics were the sub- 
jects of most value to the graduates. 

It was found that 55.2 per cent of the 
graduates and 46.9 per cent of the with- 
drawals took part in school athletics. Class 
plays ranked next to high school athletics 
in the extra-curriculum program. Both the 
graduates and the withdrawals think that 
the extra-curriculum activities are valuable 
factors to success in life. 

The chief suggestion for the improvement 
of the school was to give a larger and 
more extended curriculum. 


SUGGESTIONS. The Pleasantville High 
School should have two curriculums, the 
academic and the non-academic, this would 
make plane geometry and Latin elective. 
Commerce, vocational information, and ad- 
vanced mathematics should then be added. 
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